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AFGHANISTAN. May 30.—The King told the National Assembly 
at Kabul that the country still felt the need to maintain friendly relations 
with Great Britain, and that “political changes in India will hardly 
affect relations between the two countries”. Relations with India 
would be further strengthened and economic relations developed. 
Speaking on foreign policy, he said that the demarcation of the northern 
frontiers and the river border with the U.S.S.R., which was based on 
the rightful claims of Afghanistan, had been successfully revised 
through the goodwill of the U.S.S.R. The agreement reached in 1946 
had now been ratified and delegations of both countries were at present 
implementing it. He spoke of negotiations for a trade pact with the 
U.S.A., and on political and economic matters with Britain and India. 


ALBANIA. May 26.—The Government filed a protest with the 
United Nations, alleging that 43 Greek aircraft flew over Albanian 
territory on May 21 and fired, killing 2 persons and wounding 8. 


AUSTRALIA. June 4.—The Minister of Defence outlined the 
Government’s five-year defence policy. He made the following points: 
(1) The Navy. They aimed at having 26 ships in commission and 79 
in reserve, and the programme would require 10,450 men. They 
intended to establish a base at Manus Island, in the Admiralty Group, 
and would welcome arrangements with the U.S. Government for its 
joint use on the principle of reciprocity. (2) The Army. The permanent 
forces would have a strength of 19,000. The Royal Military College 
would be expanded and more officers’ training corps established. (3) 
The Air Force would have a total of 11,930 men, the citizen air force 


395 
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190, and civilians 500. The total of 16 squadrons proposed would have 
144 aircraft, backed by 439 reserve operational aircraft and 698 for 
training. (4) Compulsory training for national defence had been 
abandoned, and enlistments would be voluntary. (5) Over the 5 years, 
about {A250 million would be spent. £A6,700,000 a year was pro- 
vided for research and development, including the development of the 
guided weapons project in Central Australia, and £A5,500,000 for 
munitions and supply. 

He declared that until the United Nations evolved a plan of collective 
security, Australia must rely primarily on co-operation in Empire 
defence. The Government were in the closest touch with the British 
and Commonwealth Governments in this matter. The programme in 
view gave practical effect to the Prime Minister’s promise that the 
country would take a greater share of the burden of Empire defence. 

June 6.—The Minister for External Affairs, reviewing in the House 
of Representatives the issues the Government proposed to raise in the 
discussion of peace terms with Japan, said that an early settlement 
should be negotiated. The Government were perturbed by the tendency 
towards the piecemeal disposal of matters that ought to be settled as a 
whole in the peace terms. The question of reparations should be 
determined at the peace conference and also the future of civil aviation 
in Japan. 


BRAZIL. May 26.—It was learned that the Communist Party had 
appealed against the loss of its political rights, and that the appeal 
would be considered by the Supreme Court. 


BRITISH BORNEO. May 27.—It was learned that, in a speech to 
the Council of Negri at Kuching on May 22, the Governor of Sarawak 
outlined a 2-year and a 10-year plan for the colony’s development. He 
said a survey would be made of the resources of the country, and 
recommendations would be put forward by mining, agricultural, and 
fisheries experts. An aerial and topographical survey had already been 
begun of those areas where coal deposits were known to exist, and where 
land suitable for rice cultivation could be found. Deep boring would be 
begun at the Miri oilfields as soon as equipment could be obtained. 
An important recent development in the constitutional sphere had been 
the establishment of district and divisional advisory councils on as 
representative a basis as possible to provide a means of consulting the 
people and enabling them through their representatives to express 
their views on all matters affecting their welfare and progress. 


BULGARIA. June 6.—M. Nikola Petkov, leader of the Agrarian 
party in the Opposition was arrested and charged with “preparing for 
an armed coup d’état’’. 

June 8.—British and U.S. representations on the arrest of M. Petkov. 
(see Britain and the U.S.A.) 


CHINA. May 28.—Severe fighting was reported in the Changchun 
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area. Railway communications between Mukden and Peking were 
restored. Fresh Communist attacks were reported on Chengteh, the 
capital of the Jehol province. 

June 1.—Over 100 journalists and students were arrested in Chung- 
king. No reasons were given. 


FRANCE. May 26.—The Government requisitioned gas and elec- 
tricity undertakings in Paris. 

May 27.—M. Ramadier, in a broadcast to the gas and electricity 
workers said that the requisition order was intended to point out 
their duty to the country. He continued “you have been told that this 
is a test of strength between you and the Government. It is not so. 
The only test is that of your common sense’’. 

The strike of the gas and electricity workers began at midnight and 
was calied off after half an hour as an agreement was reached with the 
Government providing for the workers’ wage claims to be settled by the 
arbitration of one of the presidents of the Council of State. It was 
specified that his solution, “which must be in agreement with the 
Government’s policy’, should be submitted to both parties before 
June 8. 

May 30.—The Prime Minister saw representatives of the small 
shopkeepers and business men and appealed to them to call off their 
strike, planned for June 4. 

May 31.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a speech to the first national congress of 
the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, made the following points: 
(1) the social and economic renovation of France required the restoration 
of private initiative wherever possible; (2) there should be loyal 
co-operation between labour, management, advisers, and investors of 
capital, all of whom should partake in profits and risks; (3) assistance 
was needed from the only source which can provide it, namely the 
United States. Such assistance must be given in a spirit of friendship 
and equality; (4) Europe must be restored in a “‘western” sense and 
according to western genius, thus providing “a third element of 
equilibrium”. France must therefore remain “‘western”; and (5) he 
had abstained from using force and had given the parties their chance, 
but it was now clear that in their present form they produced only 
dissension and futility; the régime must be changed by establishing 
true democracy, in which power came directly from the people and not 
through a channel of partisan combinations. 

Abdel Krim, leader of the Riff rebellion, who was on his way to 
France from Réunion Island where he had been kept under close 
custody for 21 years, broke parole and landed in Egypt. 

June 2.—Bakers in the Paris area began a 2-day strike over the 
amount to be paid for heavy work. The Government announced that 
the daily bread ration would be reduced from 250 grammes to 150 for 
the days of the strike. 

Small shop-keepers and business men decided to cancel their strike 


against controls. 
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The wholesale petrol supply workers in Paris went on strike. 

June 3.—The Paris bakers decided to continue their strike. Token 
or go-slow strikes against the cut in the bread ration began in the 
Renault works, the railways, and some mines. 

The Prime Minister, referring to the series of strikes in the National 
Assembly, remarked that it was as if there were ‘‘a secret conductor of 
the orchestra’. He said it was the Republic that was being attacked and 
it would be defended. 

The secretary of the C.G.T. denied that strikes were politically 
inspired or traceable to the Communist Party, now free of ministerial 
responsibility. The real issue was the workers’ demand for production 
bonuses on the ground that higher profits were being made by most 
businesses and that there had been a general rise in output. 

Greek representations following reports that an international 
brigade to assist the Greek rebels was being formed in France. (see 
Greece.) 

June 4.—The Government announced that the daily bread ration was 
restored to 250 grammes. 

Men at a Paris goods station went on strike for higher wages, and 
engine drivers at another station decided to strike the following day. 

The Government issued the texts of two Notes to the U.S.S.R. The 
first Note denied Soviet charges that there were thousands of repatriable 
Soviet citizens in the French zone of Austria, and that the Government 
had recruited for labour in France displaced persons of Soviet national- 
ity. The Government pointed out that most of the displaced persons in 
question were Balts and Ukrainians, who by agreement need not return 
unless they chose to do so. The Government also denied allegations 
about the activities in the camps in the French zone, and proposed an 
early Franco-Soviet conference in Paris to clear up this matter. The 
second Note made it plain that if displaced persons from Germany or 
Austria came to work temporarily in France, this did not prevent their 
returning to the U.S.S.R. or whatever their country of origin whenever 
they wished to. 

June 5.—A mixed committee of employers and workers of the Paris 
bakeries drew up proposals to end the strike, including the grant of a 500 
franc bonus. The employers rejected this proposal. The Government 
intervened and ruled that the proposals of the mixed committee were 
binding on the employers, and the bakers then returned to work. 

The railway engine drivers strike was called off after an hour. 

June 6.—The Hungarian Minister stated in a letter to the Foreign 
Minister that he did not regard himself as a representative of the new 
Hungarian Government. 

The wholesale petrol supply workers’ strike was settled. 

The strike of railway workers spread, and only one station in Paris 
remained open. The Prime Minister met their delegates, and said the 
Government would not negotiate until the strike had been called off. 
He later appealed to them in a broadcast and in the Assembly to return 
to work. He pointed out that it would cost 30 milliard francs to fulfill 
their demands. 
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Students staged a one-day strike as a protest against the insufficient 
allowances granted by the State. 

Jacques Benoist-Méchin, a Minister in the Vichy Government, was 
sentenced to death for collaborating with Germany in 1941 and later. 

June 7.—The railway workers’ union issued a statement saying that 
the union would open negotiations with the Government at any time, 
but would continue the strike until the Prime Minister took first steps 
towards satisfying the men’s claim for higher wages. The strike spread 
to several provincial towns. 

The Government employees’ union decided to stage a token strike on 
June 13. 

ne 8.—The railway strike spread throughout the country, and only 

perishable foods and postal freight were being moved. 


GERMANY. May 28.—It was learned that forty-eight Nazis con- 
victed at Dachau in 1946 of murders and atrocities at Mauthausen 
concentration camp had been hanged at Landsberg. 

The Lord Chancellor, who was on a tour of the British zone, stated 
in Hamburg that proceedings against former members of Nazi organiza- 
tions such as the S.S., and the Gestapo, would begin in the zone in 
June. Between 80 and 100 courts would be set up to try about 19,500 
accused persons. He did not agree with German officials that these 
cases should be finished by the end of the year. It was of less importance 
that they should be finished in 1947 or 1949 than that Nazi criminals 
should meet their just punishment. He considered the reconstruction of 
German economy would be difficult, for industry was in a bad way. Asked 
whether some German industries were forbidden to re-start in order to 
prevent competition with British industry, he declared that restriction 
of export industry was based only on security grounds. As British 
taxpayers were assuming a heavy burden to finance the zone, there 
would be no restrictions of industry merely to prevent competition. 

May 29.—The agreement for the closer economic co-operation of 
the British and U.S. zones was signed by the two Military Governors 
in Berlin. 

June 2.—The text of the agreement for the reorganization of the bi-zonal 
economic agencies in the British and U.S. zones was published in 
Berlin. The agreement provided for the setting up of a bi-zonal 
Economic Council, an Executive Committee, and Executive Directors 
to whom would be entrusted the administration of the bi-zonal depart- 
ments. 

The Economic Council was to consist of 54 members chosen by the 
Governments of the 6 Lander in the 2 zones in numbers determined by 
the population of the individual States and with regard to the political 
complexion of each State. Its function was to direct the economic 
reconstruction of the 2 zones on the basis of a new plan for the agreed 
level of industry subject to the approval of the Bipartite Board, of 
which the British and U.S. Military Governors were the chief members. 
Ordinances issued required the approval of the board and in some cases 
these ordinances conferred on the Council, the Executive Committee 
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or the Executive Directors the power to issue implementary regula- 
tions; in other cases it was laid down that “the Lander shall promptly 
implement the ordinances’’. ; 

The Executive Committee, made up of one representative from each 
Land, was to be a full time co-ordinating and executive body which was 
to be in constant session 

The Executive Directors, one representative from each Land, were 
to direct the operation of their respective departments in accordance with 
the ordinances and implementing measures of the Economic Council. 

The aim in the administration of the scheme was decentralization, 
and in accordance with this principle ‘‘maximum use will be made of 
the Land Governments in implementing the orders and policies’. 

June 6.—A conference of the Prime Ministers of the Lander was held 
in Miinich to discuss economic problems. The Ministers from the 
Soviet zone withdrew when their demand for discussion on the political 
unity of the country was refused by the other Ministers. The chairman, 
in an opening speech, regretted their refusal to co-operate, and also the 
absence of a delegate from the Saar. He stressed the need for unity in 
economic matters, and also of action before the winter. He pointed out 
that 70 million Germans, 12 million of them deported from their 
former homes, would have to live in their diminished territory which 
even previously did not possess enough food. 

June 7.—The conference of Prime Ministers passed a resolution 
calling on the Allies for a clarification of the political future of the 
country. They also appealed to Germans abroad to return home and 
work for the country. A resolution on food problems was adopted and 
the conference urged that Germans should be given increased control 
over economic affairs. 

Lord Pakenham, who was on a visit to the British zone, met the 
Minister of Food for North Rhine-Westphalia, and discussed with 
him the Minister’s plan for improving the food situation in western 
Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 27.—The Colonial Office stated that at the 
Conference with France at Dakar the delegates adopted resolutions on 
the development of road, rail, telephone, telegraph, and radio links 
between British and French territories in West Africa with a view to 
furthering commercial relations and combating disease. 

May 28.—The Colonial Office published as a White Paper (Cmd. 
7120) the dispatch sent by the Colonial Secretary on Feb. 14 to the 
Governors of Barbados, British Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, 
the Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and the Windward Islands, in which 
he proposed that a conference be convened at Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
in September to consider the formulation of proposals for closer 
association between the British West Indian Colonies. 

May 29.—The Viceroy and members of his staff left for Delhi. 

Mr. Bevin’s Review of Foreign Affairs. (see page 330.) 

May 30.—The Treasury issued a statement saying that discussions 
had been held with Brazilian representatives on Brazil’s sterling 


Bill 
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balances, and a formal agreement would soon be concluded. It con- 
tinued: “It was recognized that the earlier action of the Bank of Brazil 
in regard to the acceptance of sterling arose from a question of inter- 
pretation, which had now been satisfactorily resolved. The Bank of 
Brazil has agreed to accept payment in sterling from the sterling area 
and third countries, and will be free to spend sterling so acquired for 
current transactions in any currency area.”’ 

June 2.—The Colonial Office announced that, because of the world 
shortage of vegetable oils and fats and the need to develop African 
agriculture, a mission was being sent to Gambia, the Gold Coast, and 
Nigeria to investigate the suitability of conditions for large scale 
mechanized production of ground nuts. 

Dr. Quirino, the Vice-President and Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of the Philippines, arrived in London as the guest of the Government. 

ne 3.—Announcement by Mr. Attlee of the Government’s 
proposals for India. (see page 325.) 

June 4.—U.S. Treasury statement on the amount of the loan with- 
drawn. (see U.S.A.) 

It was learned that a number of prominent people had received by 
post from Italy envelopes containing powdered gelignite in an inner 
envelope, which would explode if opened. 

June 5.—It was learned that the Government had asked the chairman 
of the Allied Control Council in Hungary for copies of the documents 
which were reported to have brought about the resignation of the former 
Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Nagy. 

Claim by the Stern Gang that the ‘Fighters for the Freedom of 
Israel” were responsible for sending the letter bombs. (see Palestine.) 

June 6.—The Government appealed to all members of the United 
Nations to stop illegal Jewish immigration until the General Assembly 
had made its decision on Palestine. 

Reply to request to the chairman of the Allied Control Council in 
Hungary for certain documents. (see Hungary.) 

The Government published the text of a draft of an International 
Bill of Rights which, it stated, was put forward “‘as constituting sug- 
gestions for the assistance of the drafting committee’, set up by the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, and not as representing 
the final views of the Government. 

The preamble made two points: (1) the just claims of the State must 
not prejudice the respect of man’s right to freedom and equality before 
the law; and (2) the denial of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
endangered the general welfare and friendly relations among nations, 
and the enjoyment of such rights and freedoms must be secured by 
international law and protected by the United Nations. 

The draft suggested that the General Assembly, when adopting the 
Bill, be invited to express the opinion ‘‘that human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms can only be completely assured by the application of 
the rule of law”. 

The draft covered the freedoms of belief, thought, and speech, the 
rights of assembly and association. The State parties would declare 
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that they recognized these principles, ‘“‘as human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms founded on the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations’. The failure of a State party to secure for all persons 
within its borders the enjoyment of the prescribed rights and freedoms 
or to provide an effective remedy for their violation was declared “an 
injury to the community of States”, and as such a matter of concern to 
the United Nations. Any State party found by a two-thirds majority 
vote of the General Assembly to have been guilty of persistent violation 
would be deemed to have broken the Charter and therefore to be liable 
to expulsion from the organization. 

June 8.—It was learned that the Government had made representa- 
tions to the Bulgarian Prime Minister following the arrest of M. Petkov, 
the Agrarian Opposition leader, and had been informed that the matter 
was a purely domestic one. 


GREECE. May 26.—Rebel bands attacked 2 towns in the Mt. Olym- 
ee area, killing inhabitants and setting fire to houses. They were 
eaten off after severe fighting. 

The Ministry of the Press categorically denied Albanian allegations 
that Greek aircraft flew over Albanian territory on May 21. It stated 
that the facts were that aircraft attacked a strong band of rebels on 
Greek territory near the Albanian frontier. The band had come from 
Albanian territory, and after being attacked by the army, withdrew into 
Albania. 

May 27.—It was reported that troops fighting a large band of rebels 
in the Mt. Paikon area were fired on from Yugoslav territory to which 
the band withdrew after being thrown back. 

In central Greece, a large rebel band was reported encircled on 
Mt. Timphristos, and in central Macedonia severe fighting was reported 
on Mt. Vermion. 

It was learned that a large rebel band had attacked a village north of 
Tripolis in Arcadia, overpowered the garrison, killing 10 of them, 
looted the village, and withdrawn taking hostages. 

Army H.Q. at Larissa stated that attempts by bandits to re-enter the 
liberated area in the Pindus and Agrafa mountains had been thwarted. 

The Balkans sub-Commission of enquiry, at its first public session 
in Salonika, decided to investigate 2 of the frontier incidents brought 
to its notice by the Government. 

May 28.—A large bandit force attacked Florina, a town about 20 
miles from the Yugoslav border, and had to withdraw after severe 
fighting. Defeats of smaller rebel bands were reported from the 
Epirus and Grevena areas. 

May 30.—A large rebel band again attacked Florina and were 
beaten off. Kilkis, a town north of Salonika, was also attacked by a 
bandit force, who were forced to withdraw after severe fighting. In 
central Greece Second Army H.Q. reported over 180 rebel casualties 
after 2 days’ fighting, and also that about 100 rebels had voluntarily 
surrendered in the Karditsa area. 

June 2.—The Balkans Commission of inquiry investigated a frontier 
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incident on the Bulgarian border, where the Government alleged that 
wounded bandits had been carried into Bulgaria. 

June 3.—The Government made representations to France following 
reports that an international brigade was being recruited and trained in 
southern France to fight with the rebels in Greece. 

The Balkans Commission of inquiry investigated a further incident 
on the Bulgarian frontier, where the Government alleged bandits had 
taken refuge in Bulgarian territory, and then fired on their forces from 
across the frontier. After examining the Greek side of the border, the 
Commission decided it was necessary to cross into Bulgaria to complete 
their investigations, but they were refused entry by the Bulgarian 
frontier guards. (They had previously asked the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment for permission to enter Bulgarian territory if necessary in order 
properly to examine the Greek case.) The Commission then returned 


to Salonika. 


HUNGARY. May 28.—The Government received a Note from the 
U.S.S.R. through the Soviet chairman of the Allied Control Council 
saying that they could not comply with the Prime Minister’s demand 
that Bela Kovacs, secretary general of the Smallholders’ Party, should 
be handed over. The U.S.S.R. stated, however, that they were willing 
to place at the disposal of the Government the evidence of Kovacs 
and of others who had been questioned in respect of a charge of con- 
spiracy to be brought against him. They declared that this evidence 
implicated many leading members of the Smallholders’ Party in the 
conspiracy. 

May 30.—The Prime Minister, who was on holiday in Switzerland, 
informed the President that he wished to resign his office. 

May 31.—The Government resigned. At the invitation of the 
President, M. Lajos Dinnyes, a member of the Smallholders’ Party, and 
Minister of Defence in the outgoing Cabinet, formed a new coalition 
Government. The only change in the Cabinet, apart from the Prime 
Minister, was that M. Gyoengyoessy, the former Foreign Minister, 
was not included. 

June 1.—U.S. decision to postpone the further execution of the 
surplus property agreement. (see U.S.A.) 

June 4.—It was learned that M. Nagy, Mgr. Balogh, secretary- 
general of the party, and M. Varga, Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
had been expelled from the Smallholders’ Party. 

June 5.—The Smallholders’ Party announced that it proposed to 
elect a new executive and rid itself not only of all those implicated in the 
conspiracy against the State but also of all who might have given it 
support by their ideas or conduct. 

June 6.—In reply to a request from the British Government for 
copies of the documents and all information which was said to have 
brought about the resignation of M. Nagy, the chairman of the Allied 
Control Council stated that no copies were available and that the 
original documents were with the Government. 

Statements by the Ministers in the U.S.A. and France that they did 
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nct consider themselves as representing the new Government. (sec 
U.S.A. and France.) 

June 7.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, said the 
Government would keep up the closest collaboration with all democratic 
great Powers and first of all with the U.S.S.R. Dealing with the 
origins of the crisis, he said that it was brought about by the revolt of 
the majority in the Smallholders’ Party against the dictatorial tactics of 
M. Nagy and M. Varga. He declared himself in favour of a new election 
but thought the date would depend on the internal political situation 
and the 3-year plan. He considered that the “‘first task of Hungarian 
democracy is to clear the ruins’. 

M. Nagy, in an interview to the British press in Geneva, emphatically 
denied that either he or M. Kovacs, or any of his political friends, had 
ever had any part in any plot against the Republic, or that they had 
even considered unconstitutional or unparliamentary moves. He 
declared that, on the contrary, the Government had been faced for 
many months with a concerted plot of the Soviet chairman of the 
Allied Control Council and the Communists to overthrow the constitu- 
tional Government of the country, enforce fake elections, and bring 
Hungary under the complete economic and financial domination of the 
U.S.S.R. He said the overthrow of his Government had been engineered 
by fraud, blackmail, and force. His own resignation had been an- 
nounced in Budapest before it had actually been made. 

M. Nagy concluded: “I feel it is my duty to fight with all my strength 
against this final consummation of the Communist plot.” 


INDIA. May 28.—An all-party meeting of Punjab political leaders 

was held in Lahore with a view to taking steps to restore communal 
ace. 

ae the Satara district of the Bombay Presidency, there was a fresh 

outburst of terrorist activity between rival gangs. 7 persons were 

reported killed. Communal fighting broke out in Calcutta and 5 

persons were killed. 

May 29.—It was learned that severe fighting in the Gurgaon district 
of the Punjab between Meo and Jat agriculturists had led to the 
devastation of over 20 villages, some loss of life, and the destruction of 
cattle and granaries. 

May 30.—The Viceroy arrived in Delhi. 

Communal rioting occurred north of Hyderabad and 10 persons 
were killed. There was further communal fighting in Calcutta and 5 
persons were killed. 

May 31.—In Calcutta 6 persons were killed in communal rioting. 

At prayer meetings, Mr. Gandhi condemned those who were working 
for the division of India, and urged that Britain should not be allowed to 
go back on the Cabinet Mission’s plan which should be adopted “‘without 
changing even a comma’’. 

me 1.—The Viceroy visited the riot-stricken areas in the Gurgaon 


district of the Punjab. 
June 2.—In Delhi, the Viceroy met Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabh- 
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bhai Patel, and Mr. J. B. Kripalani of the Congress Party; Mr. 
Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, and Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar of the 
Muslim League; and Sardar Baldev Singh representing the Sikhs, and 
handed to them the British Government’s procedural plan for the 
transfer of power. He later received Mr. Gandhi, and afterwards Mr. 
innah. 

Communal fighting broke out in Amritsar and many fires were 
started. 

June 3.—Announcement by Mr. Attlee of the British proposals for 
India. (see page 325.) 

The Viceroy, in a broadcast speech on the British proposals for the 
transfer of power, said it had been, and still was, his firm opinion 
that with a reasonable measure of good will between the communities 
a unified India would be by far the best solution of the problem. The 
country had been administered as a single entity for over 100 years, 
and this had resulted in unified communications, defence, postal 
services, and currency; an absence of tariffs and Customs barriers, and 
the basis for an integrated political economy. He had hoped that 
communal differences would not destroy all this. 

His first course in discussions had been to urge the political leaders 
to accept unreservedly the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 16, 1946. He 
considered that the plan provided the best arrangement that could be 
devised to meet the interests of all the communities of India. But it had 
not been possible to obtain agreement either on the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan or on any other plan that would preserve the unity of the country. 
There could be no question of coercing any large areas in which one 
community had a majority to live against their will under a Government 
in which another community had a majority—and the only alternative 
to coercion was partition. 

When, however, the Muslim League demanded partition of the 
country, Congress used the same arguments for demanding in that 
event partition of certain provinces. He thought this argument 
unassailable, although he was as much against the partition of provinces 
as he was against the partition of India. For as he felt that there was an 
Indian consciousness which should transcend communal differences, 
so he felt that there was a Punjabi and Bengali consciousness which had 
evoked a loyalty to their province. He therefore considered it essential 
that the people of India themselves should decide the question of 
partition. 

The procedure for the voting was set out in the plan. It had been 
necessary, in order to ascertain the will of the people of the Punjab, 
Bengal, and part of Assam, to lay down boundaries between the Muslim- 
majority areas and the remaining areas. He wanted to make it clear 
that the ultimate boundaries would be settled by a boundary commission 
and would almost certainly not be identical with those provisionally 
adopted. Careful consideration had been given to the position of the 
Sikhs, who formed about one-eighth of the population of the Punjab. 
They were so distributed throughout the province that partition, which 
they themselves desired, would inevitably split them. 
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The plan might not be perfect, but its success depended on the spirit 
of good will with which it was carried out. He had always thought that 
once it was decided in what way to transfer power the transfer should 
take place at the earliest possible moment. The dilemma had been 
that if the British Government waited until a constitutional set-up for 
all India was agreed, they would have to wait a long time, whereas if 
they handed over power before the Constituent Assemblies had 
completed their work, they would leave the country without a con- 
stitution. 

The solution he had suggested, and which the British Government 
had adopted, was that they should transfer power at once to one or two 
governments of British India each having Dominion status as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made. They were already having 
legislation prepared for introduction into Parliament in the current 
session. This legislation would not impose any restriction on the 
power of India as a whole or of the two new States if there was partition, 
to decide in the future their relationship to each other and to other 
member States of the British Commonwealth. The British plan 
applied only to British India and did not concern the Indian States. 

The Viceroy pointed out that if the transfer of power was to be 
effected in a peaceful and orderly manner, everyone must bend all his 
efforts to the task; this was no time for bickering and much less for the 
continuation of the lawlessness and disorders of the past months. He 
concluded: “I have faith in the future of India... May your decisions 
be wisely guided and may they be carried out in the peaceful and friendly 
spirit of the Gandhi-Jinnah appeal.” 

Broadcast speeches were also made by the political leaders. Pandit 
Nehru said that the Congress Party leaders were recommending the 
All-India Congress Committee to accept the British plan, and declared: 
“It is with no joy in my heart that I commend these proposals, though 
I have no doubt in my mind that this is the right course.” Mr. Jinnah 
said it was for the Muslim League Council to take a final decision on the 
plan but he thought that ‘‘on the whole the reaction of Muslim League 
circles has been hopeful”. Sardar Baldev Singh did not think the plan 
would please everybody, and added “‘not the Sikh community, anyway, 
but it is certainly something worth while. Let us take it at that.” 

Many fires were started in Amritsar. 2 villages nearby were raided 
causing loss of life. 

Comment by the Prime Minister of New Zealand on the proposals. 
(see New Zealand.) 

June 4.—The Viceroy, at a press conference, made it clear that 
“power would be transferred as completely this year as it ever would 
have been by June, 1948, under the Feb. 20 announcement’’. He was 
hopeful that the legislation conferring Dominion status on India or on 
Hindustan and Pakistan would be put through Parliament in 2 months. 
The proposed conferment of Dominion status was intended to meet the 
Indian parties’ demand for the speedy transfer of power. He went on: 
“Let no one say ‘Look at these British. They have trapped us into 
Dominion status’.”” Indians would be free to decide after an interim 
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period whether or not they wished to remain within the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Questioned on the position of the Indian States, he explained that 
with the lapse of paramountcy the States would be free agents either to 
enter the Constituent Assembly or to make such arrangements as 
might be necessary. The British Government had no intention of 
recognizing any Indian State as a separate Dominion. He would 
certainly help the States to negotiate with the other parties. 

Explaining why the N.W. Frontier Province referendum did not 
provide for the question whether the frontier people wanted to be 
independent of either of the two Dominions which might come into 
existence, the Viceroy said that “the high commands” of the two main 
parties had agreed that neither a frontier nor any other province should 
be allowed to declare itself independent, as that would lead to the 
Balkanization of the country. But this was a matter for the Indian 
people and their leaders, and if “the high commands” of the two parties 
agreed that this was to be done the Viceroy would agree. He was 
concerned only to assist the party leaders in obtaining their objectives, 
and he had no intention of interfering or of taking decisions for them. 

Referring to the “national partition” of the Punjab and Bengal, he 
explained that this was purely for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes 
of the people of the provinces and would not involve administrative 
partition until the boundary commissions had done their work. He 
expressed the greatest sympathy for the Sikh community in its present 
dilemma, but maintained that the partition of the Punjab was at the 
request of the Congress Party as set out in their resolution of March 9, 
which itself was passed at the instance of the Sikh community. 

When questions were put to him on the future of the Indian Army, 
he said that Pakistan and Hindustan would be absolutely free to decide 
whether they wanted to have joint defence arrangements or separate 
defence systems. He hoped the decision would be such as to preserve 
the morale and effectiveness of the Indian Army and save it from 
collapse. 

The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi, at a prayer meeting, praised the work of the Viceroy 
and said that the Viceroy was as much against partition as the Congress 
Party. He expressed full confidence that the two parts of India would 
ultimately unite. He went on: “I want to appeal to Mr. Jinnah— 
‘You’ve got what you wanted; now you should invite Congress and the 
other parties to a conference to find a solution independent of the 
British’.” 

It was learned that the Nawab of Bhopal had communicated to the 
Viceroy his decision to resign from the office of Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

Fires were started in Lahore and there were several stabbing inci- 
dents. 

June 5.—The Viceroy received the 7 political leaders. 

Fighting between rival gangs in the Satara district of the Bombay 
Presidency continued and 50 persons were arrested. 
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It was learned that the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes passed a resolution recommending to the Viceroy that, in view 
of the impending lapse of paramountcy, the Chamber should cease to 
exist. 

June 6.—The Viceroy received Mr. Gandhi. 

There were cases of stabbing and arson in Lahore, and 4 persons 
were injured in a bomb explosion. 

June 7.—The Viceroy received the 7 political leaders. 


ITALY. May 28.—Signor de Gasperi called on the President and 
formally accepted the mandate to form a new Government. In an 
interview to the press, he said that his decision to form a minority 
Government based mainly on the Christian Democrat Party was 
intended only as a transitory solution to cover the period until the 
general election. 

May 31.—Signor de Gasperi announced the composition of his 
Government. Among the 15 Ministers, 10 of whom were Christian 
Democrats and 5 independents, were Signor Einaudi, Treasury, 
Finance, and Vice-Premier; Count Sforza, Foreign Minister; and Dr. 
Cesare Merzagora, Foreign Trade. In a broadcast, Signor de Gasperi 
denied left-wing accusations that his policy was directed against the 
people. He expressed his firm belief in democratic methods and in the 
Republican régime. He appealed to the country to back the Govern- 
ment’s efforts towards reconstruction and improving food supplies. 
Attempts to secure the collaboration of all parties had failed, but he 
was confident that the nation would ‘‘appreciate the example of courage 
which we are giving in facing the grave responsibilities of the 
situation”. 


JAPAN. May 31.—The Prime Minister formed a coalition Govern- 
ment. Among the Ministers, 7 of whom were members of the Social 
Democrat Party, 2 of the People’s Co-operative Party, and 1 an indepen- 
dent, were Hitoshi Ashida, Foreign Minister; Chozaburo Mizutani, 
Minister of Commerce; and Hiroo Wada, head of the economic 
stabilization board. The Prime Minister, in his first official statement, 
pledged himself to follow a middle course, and particularly to “demar- 
cate a clear line vis-a-vis Communism”. 

June 5.—The Vice-Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Hitoshi 
Ashida, in an interview to the foreign press, spoke of the economic 
matters to be settled in the peace treaty, and said that he looked forward 
to greater industrialization of the country to provide opportunities for 
work for the large population. This would not mean that Japanese 
goods would flood the world’s markets, for they would be needed for 
home consumption. The Government was willing to pay reparations 
“in so far as Japan’s economic condition permits”. They could not 
pay in cash but would pay in kind. The Government hoped to solve 
the problem of over-population by emigration and by the transfer of 
about 2 million persons to Hokkaido. 

Dealing with territorial matters, he said that the Kurile Islands and 
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the Ryukyu Islands should, under the terms of the Potsdam agreement, 
continue to be Japanese territory since they belonged to Japan before 
the Sino-Japanese War. This also applied to certain islands off south 
Kyushu and east Hokkaido. The Government did not consider the 
Ryukyu Islands of great importance economically, but wished to have 
them restored to their sovereignty ‘‘for sentimental reasons’. 

Asked about the internal security of the country after the occupation 
forces had withdrawn, he stated that the Government would need a 
large police force “equipped with machine guns or similar weapons’’ to 
maintain order. There was no question of Japan raising the matter of 
her rearmament since, under the new Constitution, with which the 
Government was “‘so far satisfied”, she had formally renounced war. 

Lt.-Gen. Masao Baba, who ordered the forced marches of British and 
Australian prisoners in Borneo in January and May, 1945, was sentenced 
to death in Rabaul. 


MOROCCO. May 27.—Gen. Juin, the new Resident-General in the 
French zone, in a speech on his arrival at Casablanca, said that it must 
not be imagined that Morocco was to be closely identified with other 
Muslim countries of the Near East. Morocco was a western country 
and was therefore destined to develop along western lines. Some time 
must elapse before the country became self-supporting, and then the 
Franco-Moroccan treaty in its existing form would come to an end; but 
this would only be when the evolutionary process had been accom- 


plished. 


THE NETHERLANDS. May 27.—Note to the United States of 
Indonesia on fulfilling the agreement signed in March. (see United 


States of Indonesia.) 


NEW ZEALAND. June 3.—The Prime Minister, commenting on 
the British proposals for India, said that the Government would 
welcome the continuation of their partnership with India on this new 
basis. He went on: “I would like to add that the people of the British 
Dominions do not regard Dominion status as an imperfect kind of 
independence. On the contrary, it is independence with something 
added and not independence with something taken away.” There was 
between the Dominions a sense of comradeship and of co-operation 
in a common endeavour. 


NICARAGUA. May 26.—It was learned that President Arguello had 
been overthrown by the National Guard under Gen. Somoza. 

May 27.—The Congress delcared President Arguello “incapacitated” 
to hold office and elected Sefior Benjamin Sacasa provisional President. 


PALESTINE. May 27.—Terrorists wrecked the railway station at 
Ramleh, 25 miles from Jerusalem, and damaged tracks south of Haifa, 


and also the Tel Aviv—Lydda line. 
May 28.—Terrorists attacked the Iraq Petroleum Company’s oil 
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dock and offices in the Haifa area, injuring a British police sergeant and 
causing slight damage to the property. 

May 31.—The Yehuda Halevy, formerly the Anal, carrying 399 
illegal immigrants, was boarded off Haifa and brought into port, where 
the passengers were transferred to other ships to take them to Cyprus, 

June 4.—The High Commissioner saw the vice-chairman of the 
Arab Higher Executive. An official statement issued afterwards said 
they had discussed matters regarding the internal administration of the 
country. 

In terrorist attacks on the railways, an engine was damaged by a 
mine near Tel Aviv, and a train with a police escort car was derailed 
near Caesarea. 

The Financial Secretary, in a broadcast on the estimates for 1947-48, 
said the £7 million to be spent on security — £1 million more that in 
1946-47 — and the abnormal cost of living meant that a reduction in 
income tax was not possible. Revenue was estimated at £23,500,000, and 
expenditure at £24,500,000. 

June 5.—The Stern Gang claimed that the European branch of the 
“Fighters for the Freedom of Israel’’ was responsible for sending letter 
bombs to prominent people in Britain. 


SOUTH AFRICA. May 27.—Gen. Smuts, in a speech in the Senate, 
said that the Government was carrying out the spirit of the mandate 
for South-West Africa as it had existed hitherto. They intended to 
give representation to the territory in the Union Parliament, but that 
did not mean annexation. They would submit reports to the United 
Nations as they had formerly done to the League of Nations. 

Speaking of the Indian grievances, he said Pandit Nehru had written 
to him saying he was “willing to be helpful’’ in carrying out the United 
Nations’ resolution of 1946. Gen. Smuts had welcomed this approach 
and had suggested that the Indian High Commissioner return to the 
Union so that an exchange of views could be held. Pandit Nehru could 
not agree to this since, in his opinion, the circumstances which caused 
the High Commissioner’s recall still remained. 

Dealing with the general international situation, Gen. Smuts said he 
could not recall a graver crisis. The cause was partly economic, and 
South Africa was as deeply involved as any other country and trying 
to do her share towards rehabilitation. She had subscribed £25 million 
each to the International Bank and the International Fund, as well as 
£4,500,000 to U.N.R.R.A. The Government were prepared to welcome 
selected immigrants. Their inability to accept batches of displaced 
persons was not due to anti-Semitism, which he strongly condemned. 
They had offered to take 5,000 orphans, and 500 Polish children had 
already arrived. 

Speaking of the British Commonwealth, he said it was the equal of 
any other force in the world, but Britain had been crippled by her 
efforts in the war. She was not down and out. He declared: “I will go 
so far as to say that I look upon British rule as a safer guarantee of 
peace in the world than the United Nations itself.” 
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He thought the United Nations still young and inexperienced; the 
disagreements in the Security Council and the work of the General 
Assembly was unimpressive, but he wished to suspend judgment. One 
of the biggest tasks would be to get Germany on her feet, and he spoke 
of British and U.S. aid to that country as ‘“‘a series of blood trans- 
fusions”, but thought the country must be helped to support herself. 
He considered preparedness essential, and said the defence services of 
the Union would be maintained at the highest possible degree of 
efficiency. 


SPAIN. June 7.—The Cortes passed the Bill of Succession making 
Spain a nominal monarchy with Gen. Franco as Head of State. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. June 7.—The President of the 
Lebanon received a letter, signed by editors of all the leading news- 
papers, stating that the Assembly based on the elections of May 25 did 
not represent the Lebanese nation, and that the maintenance in office 
of such an Assembly discredited the State. They appealed to him to 
dissolve the Assembly and until this was done they declared that they 
would boycott all its activities. 


TURKEY. May 28.—The Grand National Assembly voted to extend 
for a further 6 months the martial law which had been in force since 
1940 in the area of Istanbul, the Straits, and Thrace. The Prime 
Minister said that, in an official Note sent several months ago, a foreign 
Power had put forward demands in connection with the Straits which 
constituted a violation of Turkish sovereignty. These demands had 
not been withdrawn, and Turkey was thus bound to protect herself, 
especially in an area which might become the target for a sudden attack. 
He denied allegations by the Opposition that martial law in Istanbul 
was used for political purposes. 


U.S.A. May 26.—President Truman, in a Message to Congress, urged 
them to enact legislation for a programme of full military co-operation 
with Latin-American countries, including the sale of arms, the 
standardization of weapons, and the training of personnel. He con- 
tinued: ‘‘Collaboration authorized by the proposed Bill could be 
extended also to Canada, whose co-operation with the U.S.A. in 
matters concerning their common defence is now of particular impor- 
tance’, Any provisions of the Bill would be in every way consistent 
with the wording and spirit of the United Nations Charter. Special 
responsibility for leadership in the matter rested with the U.S.A. 
because of the preponderant resources of the country. There was a 
reasonable and limited purpose for which arms and military equipment 
could be rightfully made available to other American States. The 
proposed programme would be blended into the Government’s policy 
of encouraging sound economic conditions in Latin America, for the 
improvement of living standards and the advancement of social and 
cultural welfare were a prerequisite to international peace and security. 
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The execution of the programme would be guided by a determination 
to guard against placing weapons of war into the hands of any groups 
who might use them to oppose the peaceful and democratic principles 
to which the U.S.A. and other American nations had so often sub- 
scribed, and for this reason a clause in the proposed Bill would forbid 
nations to whom the U.S.A. gave or sold arms to transfer them to a 
third party. 

Fune 2.—The State Department announced that the Government was 
“considering the situation which has arisen in Hungary’’, and until the 
position of affairs was clearer, they had decided to suspend with- 
drawals from the surplus property credit of $30 million granted to 
Hungary in February, 1946, of which one-half remained to be utilized. 

June 4.—The Treasury stated that Britain had withdrawn a further 
$200 million of her loan, bringing the total amount withdrawn to date 
to $1,950 million. 

The State Department announced that the Government had asked 
the chairman of the Allied Control Council in Hungary for copies of 
all records and information which were reported to have brought about 
the resignation of the former Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Nagy. 

The President conferred with the Argentine Ambassador. A state- 
ment issued afterwards said that the Ambassador reviewed with the 
President the steps which his Government had taken and was continuing 
to take in fulfilment of its commitments undertaken in the final act 
of the inter-American Conference on the problems of war and peace. He 
expressed the view of his Government that no obstacle remained to 
discussions looking toward the treaty of mutual assistance contemplated 
by the Act of Chapultepec. The President stated he was willing to 
renew the consultations with the Governments of the other American 
Republics initiated by the U.S. memorandum of April 1, 1945, on that 
subject. (In this memorandum, the Government declared that consulta- 
tions looking to mutual assistance pacts could not take place until a 
satisfactory advance had been made in the evacuation of Navi agents.) 

June 5.—The Senate ratified the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

President Truman issued a statement appealing to every citizen and 
resident, “in the interest of this country, of world peace, and of human- 
ity”, to refrain from inciting illegal activites in Palestine while the 
United Nations was considering that most difficult and important 
problem. 

At a press conference President Truman described recent develop- 
ments in Hungary as “‘an outrage’’, and said that the situation arising 
from the change of régime was “‘a terrible one’’. 

The Secretary of State, speaking at Harvard University on financial 
aid to Europe, said that “there must be some agreement among the 
countries of Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take in order to give proper effect to 
whatever action might be undertaken by this Government”. He went 
on: “It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this Government to 
undertake to draw up unilaterally a programme designed to place 
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Europe on its feet economically. This is the business of the Europeans.” 
He considered that Europe would need substantial additional help dur- 
ing the next 3 or 4 years, and thought that “U.S. assistance should not 
be doled out as crises develop’, but “should provide a cure rather than 
a mere palliative’’. 

June 6.—The Director General of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization announced that a special cereals conference 
would be opened in Paris on July 9 to consider measures to be taken to 
ease the severe effects of the world scarcity of grain expected in 1947-48. 

The Hungarian Minister stated that he did not regard himself as 
representing the new Hungarian Government. 

June 8.—It was learned that the Government had made representa- 
tions to the Bulgarian Prime Minister following the arrest of M. Petkov, 
Agrarian Opposition leader, and were informed that the question was a 
purely domestic one. 


UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA. May 27.—The Government 
received a Note from the Netherlands surveying the discussions on the 
agreement signed in March, 1947, and putting forward proposals for 
a settlement. It stated that the Netherlands Government considered 
the agreement to be the permanent basis of their policy towards 
Indonesia, and that it was an indispensable part of the implementation 
of the agreement that joint measures be taken to end the acts of violence 
which still continued. It pointed out that the slowness shown in the 
implementation was not in accord with the urgency of the problem, 
and made the economic and social reconstruction of the country more 


difficult. The proposals put forward covered the reconstruction of the 
Netherlands Indies Government as a central apparatus of the future 
federation and the institution of organs for co-operation with the 
Netherlands Government; the regulation of foreign relations, economic 
questions, and relationships with all parts of Indonesia not belonging 
to the Republic; and the integration of the occupied areas of Java and 
Sumatra within Republican territory. 


U.S.S.R. May 26.—The Supreme Soviet issued a decree abolishing 
the death penalty. For crimes hitherto punishable by death the penalty 
would be imprisonment for 25 years. 

May 28.—Note to Hungary in reply to demand for the release of 
M. Kovacs. (see Hungary.) 

June 4.—Two Notes from France on displaced persons in the French 
zone of Austria and those working in France. (see France.) 

June 5.—The Supreme Soviet issued 2 further decrees revising the 
Criminal Code. The first dealt with the punishments for theft or 
robbery from private persons, for which the maximum penalty had 
been the death penalty and which were now to be punished by 15 to 
20 years’ imprisonment. The second dealt with the punishments for 
the theft or embezzlement of State property, the maximum penalty for 
which had been the death penalty and which were now punishable by 
sentences of from 7 to 25 years’ imprisonment. , 
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June 7.—New Times, in an article on British foreign policy, declared 
that British policy ‘‘did not answer the interests of democracy nor the 
tasks of building a secure peace’’. It was directed towards “interfer. 
ence in the affairs of other countries, violation of the sovereignty of 
other States in order to support the forces of reaction, moral, and 
material support for Fascist and Fascist-like régimes, as in Spain and 
Greece, and orientation with a block with new pretensions for world 
domination”. ‘Those responsible for British foreign policy were trying 
to conceal the real state of affairs about British relations with the 
U.S.S.R. They concealed from the British public why they resisted 
Soviet proposals for improving the Anglo-Soviet alliance. New Time; 
continued: “‘the fact is that the British Government refuses to take upon 
itself the obligation not to take part in any blocks directed against the 
U.S.S.R. It prefers not to talk about this openly and tries to convince 
British public opinion that the U.S.S.R. is allegedly striving to hinder 
Britain from co-operating with the U.S.A. and France”’. 

The article pointed out that the insistent attemps to distort Soviet 
policy made at the Labour Party Conference were undertaken to divert 
British public opinion from the truth: “that between Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. there are no irreconcilable conflicts”. New Times concluded: 
“Tt is no secret to anyone here that the Soviet Union is definitely seeking 
closer relations with Britain — and she will probably get them, starting 
perhaps with a trade agreement.” 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 4.—Marshal Tito, answering questions on 
Carinthia at a press conference, said that the chances were small that 
they would get all of the territory they demanded. He believed some- 
thing would be given to them; but that did not mean it was a solution 
for all time. Many injustices had been inflicted upon Yugoslavia in the 
peace negotiations as a result of certain international designs, but she 
must contribute her sacrifice in strengthening peace. Whatever was 
decided on must be accepted because the country was a member of the 
United Nations. 
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THE BRITISH PROPOSALS FOR INDIA 


/MR. ATTLEE, in a statement in the House of Commons on June 3, 
said that the Government had announced on Feb. 20, 1947, their 
" intention of transferring power in British India to Indian hands by 
"June, 1948. They had hoped that it would be possible for the major 
" parties to co-operate in the working-out of the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
of May 16, 1946, and evolve for India a Constitution acceptable to 
"all concerned, but this hope had not been fulfilled. 

_ The majority of the representatives of the provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, Orissa, and the N.W. Frontier Province, and the represent- 
‘atives of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and the Coorg had already made 
' progress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. On the other hand, 
the Muslim League party — including in it a majority of the representa- 


‘tives of Bengal, the Punjab, and Sind, as also the representative of 
' British Baluchistan — had decided not to participate in the Constituent 
' Assembly. 

_ It had always been the Government’s desire to transfer power in 
- accordance with the wishes of the Indian people, and this task would 
_ have been greatly facilitated if there had been agreement among Indian 
" political leaders. In the absence of such an agreement, the task of 
' devising a method by which the wishes of the Indian people could be 
ascertained had devolved on the Government. After full consultation 
_ with Indian leaders, they had decided to adopt for this purpose the 
plan set out below. They wished to make it clear that they had no 
intention of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for India, 
and there was nothing in the plan to preclude negotiations between 
communities for a united India. 

The Government did not intend to interrupt the work of the existing 
Constituent Assembly. Since provision had now been made for certain 
provinces specified below, they trusted that the Muslim League repre- 
sentatives of those provinces —a majority of whose representatives 
_ were already participating in it — would now take their due share in its 
labours. At the same time, it was clear that any Constitution framed by 
this Assembly could not apply to those parts of the country which were 
unwilling to accept it. 

_ The Government were satisfied that the procedure outlined below 
_ embodied the best practical method of ascertaining the wishes of the 
' people of such areas on the issue whether their Constitution was to be 
framed (a) in the existing Constituent Assembly, or (5) in a new and 
_ separate Constituent Assembly consisting of the representatives of 
_ those areas which decide not to participate in the existing Constituent 
_ Assembly. When this had been done it would be possible to determine 
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| the authority or authorities to whom power should be transferred. 


Mr. Attlee then announced the Government’s plan: 


BENGAL AND THE PUNJAB 
The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab 
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(excluding the European members) will each be asked to meet in two 
parts — one representing the Moslem-majority districts and the other 
the rest of the province. For the purpose of determining the population 
of districts the 1941 Census figures will be taken as authoritative. The 
Moslem-majority districts in these two provinces are set out in the 
appendix to this announcement. 

The members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly, sitting 
separately, will be empowered to vote whether or not the Province 
should be partitioned. If a simple majority of either part decides in 
favour of partition, division will take place and arrangements will be 
made accordingly. 

Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is desirable that 
the representatives of each part should know in advance which Con- 
stituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join in the event 
of the two parts subsequently deciding to remain united. Therefore, if 
any member of the Legislative Assembly so demands, there shall be 
held a meeting of all members of the Legislative Assembly (other than 
Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the issue as to which 
Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join if it were 
decided by the two parts to remain united. In the event of partition 
being decided upon, each part of the Legislative Assembly will, on 
behalf of the areas they represent, decide which of the alternatives to 
adopt. 

For the immediate purpose of deciding on the issue of partition, the 
members of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab will sit 
in two parts according to Moslem-majority districts (as laid down in the 
appendix) and non-Moslem majority districts. 

This is only a preliminary step of a purely temporary nature as it is 
evident that, for the purposes of final partition of these provinces, a 
detailed investigation of boundary questions will be needed, and as soon 
as a decision involving partition has been taken for either province a 
Boundary Commission will be set up by the Governor General, the 
membership and terms of reference of which will be settled in consulta- 
tion with those concerned. 

It will be instructed to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of 
the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of 
Moslems and non-Moslems. It will also be instructed to take into account 
other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the Bengal Boundary 
Commission. Until the report of a Boundary Commission has been 
put into effect the provisional boundaries indicated in the appendix will 
be used. 


SIND 
The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the European members) 
will, at a special meeting, also take its own decision on the alternatives 
mentioned. 
N.W. FRONTIER PROVINCE 
The position of the N.W. Frontier Province is exceptional. Two 
of the three representatives of this province are already participa- 
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ting in the existing Constituent Assembly. But it is clear, in view of its 
geographical situation and other considerations, that, if the whole or 
any part of the Punjab decides not to join the existing Constituent 
Assembly, it will be necessary to give the N.W. Frontier Province an 
opportunity to reconsider its position. 

Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum will be made to the 
electors of the present Legislative Assembly in the N.W. Frontier 
Province to choose which of the alternatives mentioned they wish to 
adopt. The referendum will be held under the aegis of the Governor 
General and in consultation with the Provincial Government. 


BRITISH BALUCHISTAN 


British Baluchistan has elected a member, but he has not taken his 
seat in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its geographical 
situation, this province will also be given an opportunity to reconsider 
its position and to choose which of the alternatives to adopt. The Gover- 
nor General is examining how this can most appropriately be done. 


ASSAM 


Though Assam is predominately a non-Moslem province, the 
district of Sylhet, which is contiguous to Bengal, is predominately 
Moslem. There has been a demand that, in the event of the partition 
of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the Moslem part of 


Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided that Bengal should be partitioned, 
a referendum will be held in Sylhet district — under the zgis of the 
Governor General and in consultation with the Assam Provisional 
Government — to decide whether the district of Sylhet should continue 
to form part of the Assam province or should be amalgamated with 
the new province of Eastern Bengal, if that province agrees. 

If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation with Eastern 
Bengal a boundary commission with terms of reference similar to those 
for the Punjab and Bengal will be set up to demarcate the Moslem- 
majority areas of Sylhet district and contiguous Moslem-majority areas 
of adjoining districts, which will then be transferred to Eastern Bengal. 

The rest of the Assam province will, in any case, continue to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the existing Constituent Assembly. 


REPRESENTATION 


If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should be partitioned, it 
will be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their representatives 
on the scale of one for every million of population according to the 
principle contained in the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 16, 1946. 
Similar elections will also have to be held for Sylhet in the event of its 
being decided that this district should form part of East Bengal. 

_ The number of representatives to which each area would be entitled 
is: 
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Province General Moslems Stkhs Total 
Sylhet Dist. I 2 
West Bengal ie 15 4 
East Bengal ae 12 29 
West Punjab is 3 12 
East Punjab er 6 4 


In accordance with the mandates given to them, the representatives 
of the various areas will either join the existing Constituent Assembly o: 
form the new Constituent Assembly. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible on adminis. 
trative consequences of any partition that may have been decided upon- 

(a2) Between the representatives of the respective successor authorities 
about all subjects now dealt with by the Central Government — includ. 
ing defence, finance, and communications; 

(6) Between different successor authorities and H.M. Government for 
treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer of power; 

(c) In the case of provinces that may be partitioned, as to administra- 
tion of all provincial subjects, such as the division of assets and liabilities, 
the police and other services, the High Courts, provincial institutions, 
etc. 


N.W. FRONTIER TRIBES 


Agreements with the tribes of the N.W. Frontier will have to be 
negotiated by the appropriate successor authority. 


THE STATES 


H.M. Government wish to make it clear that the decisions announced 
above relate only to British India and that their policy towards Indian 
States contained in the Cabinet Mission memorandum of May 12, 1946 
remains unchanged. 

In order that the successor authorities may have time to prepare 
themselves to take over power, it is important that all the above pro- 
cesses should be completed as quickly as possible. 

To avoid delay the different provinces or parts of provinces will 
proceed independently, as far as practicable, within the conditions of 
this plan. The existing Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent 
Assembly (if formed) will proceed to frame constitutions for their 
respective territories. They will, of course, be free to frame their own 
rules. 


TRANSFER OF POWER 


The major political parties have repeatedly emphasized their desire 
that there should be the earliest possible transfer of power in India. With 
this desire H.M. Government are in full sympathy, and they are willing 
to anticipate the date of June, 1948, for the handing over of power 
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by the setting up of an independent Indian Government or Govern- 
ments at an even earlier date. 

Accordingly, as the most expeditious and, indeed, the only practic- 
able way of meeting this desire, H.M. Government propose to intro- 
duce legislation during the current session for the transfer of power 
this year, on a Dominion status basis, to one or two successor authorities 
according to the decisions taken as a result of this announcement. This 
will be without prejudice to the right of Indian Constituent Assemblies 
to decide in due course whether or not the part of India in respect of 
which they have authority will remain within the British Common- 


wealth. 


APPENDIX 
Moslem-majority districts of the Punjab and Bengal according to the 
1941 census: 


1. The Punjab 
Lahore Division: Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Sheikhupura, 
Sialkot. 
Rawalpindi Division: Attock, Gujrat, Jhelum, Mianwali, Rawalpindi, 
Shahpur. 
Multan Division: Derea Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyalpur, Mont- 
gomery, Multan, Muzaffargarh. 


2. Bengal 
Chittagong Division: Chittagong, Noakhail, Tippera. 
Dacca Division: Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur, Mymenshingh. 
Presidency Division: Jessore, Murshidabad, Nadia. 
Rapshahi Division: Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, Rajshahi, 
Rangpur. 


MR. BEVIN’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MR. BEVIN, in a speech to the Labour Party Conference on May 29, 
dealt first with the Far East. He said that an important question which 
would soon enter the realm of practical politics was a treaty with Japan, 
which would raise the whole problem of the Far East. The Dominions 
were vitally affected in this matter. The Government considered that 
“the methods adopted at Potsdam of trying to settle these problems of 
peace through the Foreign Ministers will not be satisfactory in dealing 
with the peace treaty for Japan. Countries which fought in these wars 
have a right to be heard, and 11 countries were actively involved in the 
war with Japan”. He went on: “I take the view that these countries 
should form the peace conference and be there to see the thing right 
through.” In this way he thought they would be able to deal with the 
peace treaty much more quickly. Speaking of India, he said there were 
difficult problems to solve and thought that the peace of the world for 
many years to come might well depend to a large extent on the solution 
of the Indian problem. Peace in China and Indonesiz and a settlement 
in Japan would have a great effect on world food supplies. Great 
changes were in progress throughout the Far East and they must not 
be forgotten but watched carefully. Britain had vital interests there 
which the Government had well in mind. 

Turning to the Middle East, he declared that Britain was mainly 
responsible for the creation of the independent Arab countries which 
were attaining real independence. The Government’s policy was not to 
limit their interests to the oil which was in those countries, but to 
encourage social and industrial development, so that the wealth that was 
taken out of the countries went back in raising the standard of life of 
the people as a whole. Britain could not afford to lose her position in 
the Middle East. The Navy and shipping generally were dependent 
on the oil produced there. As for the suggestion that areas of the Middle 
East should come under international authority, he declared he would 
not be a party to pooling British interests while other countries held on 
to theirs. The standard of life and the wages of the workmen in Britain 
depended on these resources abroad. 

He had unfortunately not been able to reach a settlement with Egypt. 
He had made the Government’s position quite clear. They had wished, 
and still wished, to settle the matter by direct talks, but this seemed to 
be considered by the ruling class in Egypt as weakness. Britain was 
confident of her position. A treaty imposing obligations on both parties 
had been freely and solemnly entered into and could not be denounced 
unilaterally. Much had been said about internationalizing the Suez 
Canal. The treaty was so designed that it could be carried out in 
accordance with the United Nations programme. 

Speaking of the Dardanelles, he said the Government were willing 
that the Powers concerned in the Montreux Convention should meet 
to consider a revision cf the treaty. It had been agreed that talks should 
first take place with Turkey. These were now concluded and no 
agreement had been reached. The demand by the U.S.S.R. for a base, 
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which, if conceded, would result in Turkey losing a good deal of her 
independence, could not be accepted by the Government. He thought 
that in time security would be found through the United Nations. 

Mr. Bevin then turned to the question of Palestine. He would not 
say a word against anything the Jews had done in developing Palestine. 
That was not the issue. The point was that there was nothing in 
Britain’s mandate which would warrant the Government taking steps to 
deprive the Arabs of their rights, liberties, or land. It was suggested 
that Jews be allowed to immigrate without let or hindrance. But that 
was not in the mandate or the Balfour Declaration. He was not saying 
such a claim was just cr unjust, but it wae not in the power of Britain 
to meet it. The problem had now been referred to the United Nations 
for final settlement, for the matter was an international concern, and it 
would be more helpful if, instead of merely criticizing Britain, the U.S.A. 
andthe U.S.S.R. put their own proposals forward. He stressed how much 
Britain had had to put up with in Palestine during the past 2 years, and 
said that he had been denounced as anti-Semitic, and told that he would 
not accept the Anglo-American report. He pointed out that “America 
only accepted one point of that report and the other nine were dis- 
carded. I was willing to go on with the ten in the hope of a solution’’. 
He had been asked if he would accept the decision of the United 
Nations. Personally, he would want to know whether the matter was 
finally settled and whether all the other United Nations agreed. 

Speaking of the United Nations, he said that the Government had 
accepted all the organizations that had been established and con- 
tributed £7,750,000 towards running them. He referred to the unfor- 
tunate incident after the investigation of the Corfu Channel case. The 
Security Council had reached decisions with an overwhelming majority, 
and he could see no justification for the action of the U.S.S.R. He felt 
such action was a grave abuse of the right of veto. 

Referring to British troops abroad, he said that about 400,000 troops 
had left Egypt, and he thought that by the end of 1948 the number in 
the Canal Zone could be reduced to that required in the peace treaty— 
just over 10,000 men. It was not the fault of the Government that large 
occupation forces had to be kept in Europe. In Germany, the Control 
Council was trying to obtain agreement in the light of the present 
situation on the number to which troops could be reduced with safety. 
He had arranged to withdraw all troops from Venezia Giulia within go 
days of the ratification of the treaty. There would then be 5,000 left in 
Trieste and they would leave after a further month. 

Dealing with Greece, Mr. Bevin said: “I do not believe countries 
want to go to war, but let me say—I accuse no one— the most dangerous 
thing to play with in small countries is civil war.” The Government 
had had to tell the House of Commons that they could not carry on 
the responsibilities undertaken in Greece. When they stepped out the 
U.S.A. stepped in and he thought the U.S.A. was right in doing so. 

Announcing the agreement for the closer economic co-operation 
between the British and U.S. zones of Germany, he said he had hoped 
that a settlement on economic unity would be made in Moscow, 
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but when this was not reached, it became necessary to overhaul the 
machinery for treating these 2 zones as an economic unit. He went on: 
“We hope by this machinery to achieve the central direction necessary 
for greater economic efficiency without infringing the independence 
of local governments, which are an essential part of the democratic 
structure which we are trying to build in Germany.’ He stressed tha 
this new machinery did not in any way constitute a final division of 
Germany into two parts, but was “‘a temporary expedient forced upon 
us by the refusal of other Powers to agree to the genuine economic 
unity of the whole country”. The two Governments could not guaran. 
tee immediate results, but they were satisfied that it formed the bes 
possible framework for the Germans in tackling their tasks of recon- 
struction. 

He concluded with a reference to trade with the U.S.S.R. which he 
hoped would soon be possible. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


May 26.—The International Emergency Food Council met in 
Washington, and the Secretary General told the conference that food 
stocks were at their lowest ebb, and that Europe and Asia faced another 
year of shortages. The cumulative effect of the shortages was becoming 
increasingly serious. A letter was read from the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture in which he stressed the need for careful management of 
indigenous supplies to avoid a more critical situation before the 1947 
harvest and again in the summer of 1948. The conference decided to 
call a meeting of the Ministers of Food and Agriculture of its member 
Governments to draw up a plan for dealing with the food crisis over 
the next 12 months. 

At the International Civil Aviation Organization conference in 
Montreal, a budget of $2,600,000 for 1946-47 was presented. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


june 4.—The Council met to discuss the military staff committee’s 
report on the organization of military forces for the United Nations. 

June 5.—The Belgian delegate pointed out that the committee’s 
report was the military interpretation of the charter, which provided for 
unanimity of the 5 permanent members of the Security Council on its 
enforcement. The committee had realistically concluded from that fact 
that the United Nations’ forces need not be large, since they could not 
be used when the breach of the peace was directly or indirectly the act 
of a great Power. He declared that that was tantamount to affirming 
that the system of security contemplated by the charter did not apply 
to the prevention of wars, which, by their importance, were precisely 
those likely to wreck the peace of the whole world. 


UNITED NATIONS MEETINGS 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMITTEE 


May 28.—In discussion by the committee on the section of the 
Commission’s report providing for a system of international control 
and inspection being established within the United Nations, M. Gromyko 
proposed modifying the wording ‘‘within the United Nations’ and 
substituting “within the framework of the Security Council”, which 
would conform with the wording of the resolution adopted by the 
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General Assembly. The British delegate said that if that were the only 
reason for changing the wording, his Government would agree, but he 
pointed out that if that were so, the Soviet proposal had no point 
whatever. In consenting to the reference to the Security Council, he 
said Britain would in no way prejudice her position on the principle 
that (1) the system of international control and inspection should derive 
its powers and functions from treaties or conventions, not from the 
Security Council, and thereby be free in its day to day functioning from 
the operation of the Security Council veto; and (2) there should be no 
veto in the enforcement of the treaty against violators. The U.S. 
delegate made similar reservations, and asked M. Gromyko whether his 
proposal was to be regarded as modifying in any way these and other 
principles to which 10 of the 12 members of the Commission had 
already agreed. M. Gromyko replied that the Commission was faced 
with the simple issue of deciding whether or not they should obey the 


Assembly’s instructions. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Shanghai. 

I.L.O. Thirtieth Session, Geneva. 

Caribbean Commission Conference, Jamaica. 

Referendum on the Law of Succession, Spain. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 

I.T.U. International Conference on Telecommunications, 
Atlantic City. 

F.A.O. Cereals Conference, Paris. 

U.N.N.R.A. Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
Lake Success. 

U.N. Population Commission Conference, Lake Success: 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

F.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 

Conference between representatives of the British West 
Indian Colonies to discuss closer association, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica. 

U.N. World Power Conference, The Hague. 

U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, London. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Second General Conference, Mexico City- 

International Maritime Conference, Lake Success. 
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